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MOTOR VEHICLE, in a certain sense.of the word, is almost lifelike, 

because it responds to kind and fair treatment just exactly as do a 

pair of horses. You will remember when you drove horses you could always 

get them to do a little more by being kind, careful and considerate of them. 
The same is true of the motor. 


TTF 


N STARTING your machine in the morning when it is cold you should 
never race it. Give it a chance to warm up gradually. Remember that 
heat in the body is responsible for the proper circulation of the blood. Heat 
to the motor is the secret of its strength, its power and its ability to 
perform satisfactorily. Therefore, start the motor as slowly as possible, 
giving it a chance to heat up before putting it to its utmost test. 


TTF 


ACING AN AUTOMOBILE or a bus more than forty miles an hour is 
dangerous. Even if the car is guaranteed to go seventy-five miles, 

you should never go faster than forty miles, because it is not safe. One 
never knows when the steering knuckle may give way, or a tire may blow 
out, or some intricate part of the machine may go smash and pitch you 
into the ditch, perhaps making you a cripple for life. Remember, 38,000 
persons lost their lives in motor vehicle accidents, either as passengers or 
pedestrians, during the year 1930. Remember, also, there were 70,000 
injured. Remember, too, that a man may be a competent driver, but the 
fellow coming out of a side road may be half imbecile and your life is in 


his hands. In passing him, he may just pull across in front of you and 
destroy both you and your machine. 


TTT 


OTOR VEHICLE drivers should also bear in mind that a railroad 

engine, constructed of almost solid steel and running on rails, seldom 

goes faster than sixty miles an hour and has no traffic congestion to contend 

with. Bear in mind, also, there are twenty-four million motor trucks in the 

United States, with twenty-four million persons driving them, many of 

them away below normal in intelligence, in sight, in hearing, and in the 
average requirements necessary to properly drive a vehicle. 


TTT 
SG THAT all parts have oil. Look for rust and drop a little oil. 
TOF F 
AKE PRIDE in having your machine looking and working at its 


best. 
7 yt 


HIS IS THE KIND of driver an employer desires; one who watches and 
takes an interest in his machine. 
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A Disappointment 


Washington.—The Seventy-first 
congress, which adjourned March 4, 
has been a “failure and disappoint- 
ment” in the opinion of Senator 
George W. Norris, veteran progres- 
sive of Nebraska. 

“On the whole,” he said, “it has 
been a cowardly congress, which has 
dodged its responsibilities and has 
submerged the interests of the many 
to the welfare of the few. 


“It has turned its back on the legiti- 
mate expectations of the people to 
satisfy the dictates of politics. 

“It is going home with its calendars 
and committee dockets crowded with 
essential social and economic legisla- 
tion, all for the good of the people, 
and much of it calculated to speed up 
the business recovery of the nation. 
Excuse after excuse was found to pre- 
vent the enactment of these laws. 


No Pledges Redeemed 


“This congress started out with the 
idea of redeeming the promises made 
in the Republican party platform and 
by President Hoover in his speeches 
in the campaign. I think it is fair to 
say that not one of these pledges has 
been redeemed. 

“First, the platform promised to 
put the farmer on an equality with 
the manufacturer. Through the in- 
fluence of President Hoover, every 
practical plan for farm relief was 
defeated. 

“President Hoover had his own 
way in the enactment of the farm 
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relief bill, of which the farm board 
is a part. This has been a failure 
and I don’t blame the farm board. 
Under Hoover’s law, it was unable 
to meet the farmers’ problem, al- 
though it spent $500,000,000 in the 
attempt. 

“Second, the platform promised to 
pass a tariff law that would place 
the farmer on an equality with the 
protected industrial interests. The 
law as it was passed and signed by 
Mr. Hoover not only has failed to do 
that, but it has placed the farmer in a 
worse dilemma than he was before. 


Defeat Injunction Curb 


“Third, the platform promised an 
anti-injunction bill. Through the in- 
fluence of President Hoover, himself, 
the progressives of the senate who 
have tried to redeem this promise 
have been defeated. Mr. Hoover, and 
his supporters, have not up to this 
hour offered a substitute for the bill 
which we tried to pass. 

“In the midst of plenty, while food 
products are selling for less than 
their cost of production, millions of 
people are hungry. The textile mills 
are shut down, other factories are 
closed. Thousands of men and women 
have not clothing enough to keep 
them warm. 

“The administration thus far— 
both congress and the White House— 
has been a failure and a disappoint- 
ment.”’—Indianapolis Times. 





City Ice & Fuel Reports Larger 
Earnings in 1930 


City Ice and Fuel Company joins 
the select list of companies reporting 
increased earnings for 1930 compared 
to 1929. Net income totaled $6,611,- 
905, an increase of $555,232, or 9.1 
per cent from the net for the previ- 
ous year. A stock dividend was de- 
clared last year and before applica- 
tion of this dividend, profit was equal 
to $4.79 a share, compared to $4.69 a 
share in 1929 on the present amount 


of stock outstanding net for 1930 was 
equal to $4.66 a common share. 





And This Is Justice 


Here’s something that’s not calcu- 
lated to make you bend double when 
you bow to the goddess of liberty. 

Howard E. White, a Princeton 
graduate, a lawyer and a man of 
social prominence, is paroled from 
Sing Sing after serving one year for 
stealing $500,000 from his clients. 

Had he been an ignorant man, a hod 
carrier and of no social prominence 
with the four hundred, and had he 
stolen just five dollars, the chances 
are that he would have stayed in Sing 
Sing for some time to come. 

And still some wonder why com- 
mon folks do not worship constituted 
authority. 


* * 


When you are young and listen to 
Fourth of July speeches and inhale 
the fragrance of the proposition that 
all men are equal before the law, you 
think a republican form of govern- 
ment is the last word in human jus- 
tice, but as you go down through the 
years and see the hideous face of in- 
fluence at every turn, you have your 
doubts. 


* * * 


We are not quite ready to trade off 
the establishment we have, but the 
fact does remain that monarchies, 
along with their defects and abuses, 
do have one great advantage and it 
is that the majesty of authority is 
accepted by high and low and respect 
for law is inborn. 

And for their crimes the high suffer 
far more than in so-called popular 


government. 
S a's 


Not so long ago, for instance, a 
very prominent member of the Brit- 
ish parliament violated the law and 
he was sent to prison so swiftly that 
the wind blew through his whiskers. 

Yet here where we boast of the 
equality of men before the law, ex- 
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Secretary Fall still plays horse with 
the U. S. A. years and years after his 
indictment.—Indianapolis Times. 





Labor’s Company 


The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company was not only conceived in 
The American Federation of Labor, 
but is owned and controlled, not by 
one trade union, but by sixty Na- 
tional and International Unions, 
seven State Federations of Labor, 
thirty-four City Central Labor 
Unions, and over three hundred Local 
Unions. The American Federation of 
Labor itself is one of its substantial 
shareholders. 

This wide distribution of trade 
union ownership of The Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company was followed 
to avoid any one National or Inter- 
national Union controlling the benefit 
arrangement of any other organiza- 
tion. Then, too, safety and security 
made this necessary. It must be ap- 
parent that the life and fortunes of 
any one ‘rade union fluctuates as does 
the life of an individual. By many 
trade unions joining together there is 
added greater safety, security, and 
stability. In addition, the purpose 
was to organize the insurance facil- 
ities of the labor movement under a 
collective and co-operative organiza- 
tion in which the Labor Movement 
as a whole was directly interested and 
represented. 

The soundness of The Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company is not only 
guaranteed by $750,000 capital stock 
and contributed surplus, represent- 
ing the funds of National, Interna- 
tional, and Local Unions, but our 
capital is nearly four times as large 
as that of most stock companies which 
have begun the life insurance busi- 
ness. Indeed, our surplus is larger 
than that of many companies which 
have been in operation for some 
years. From the standpoint of safety 
of the policyholders, a ratio of con- 
siderable interest is the number of 
dollars of capital and surplus per 


$1000 of insurance. Another ratio is 
the number of dollars of capital and 
surplus per dollar of reserve. Our 
capital and contributed and earned 
surplus is nearly $800,000, which 
gives a capital and surplus figure of 
$16.00 per $1,000 of insurance. This 
is larger than similar figures for the 
great majority of life insurance com- 
panies. As a matter of fact, one of the 
leading life insurance companies has 
$10.00 surplus per $1,000 of insur- 
ance. In addition, our capital and sur- 
plus is four times as large as our 
reserve. 


But quite apart from its interest 
and activities in the trade or calling 
in which its members are engaged, 
the trade unions are all vitally con- 
cerned in protecting the workers’ 
families and dependents. Almost 
every National and International 
Union has in one form or another 
adopted a benefit arrangement rang- 
ing from a death benefit to a substan- 
tial life insurance protection. In a 
few cases pension benefits are pro- 
vided and other forms of support for 
widows and dependents have been 
designed. In many cases these Na- 
tional and International Union bene- 
fit arrangements have been supple- 
mented by benefit arrangements of 
Local Unions. In a number of cases 
local unions also provide sick and un- 
employment benefits. 

Indeed, trade unions were pioneers 
in providing these protective benefits 
to their members. It was out of this 
early experience that life insurance 
evolved and developed into its present 
form and extensiveness. 

Unfortunately, however, the trade 
unions that undertook to provide 
these various forms of benefits did so 
without any well calculated relation- 
ship between the amount paid in by 
members and set aside for this pur- 
pose, and the amount of death or 
other benefits paid out. Consequently, 
the amount ultimately contributed 
proved insufficient and the benefit 
system failed or else required drastic 
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reorganization. In other cases, trade 
unions continued their benefit ar- 
rangements for a number of years 
by the assessment method only to find 
that as the members became older, 
larger and larger assessments became 
necessary. This procedure, if con- 
tinued, will ultimately make the bene- 
fits so costly and uncertain that not 
only dissatisfaction arises but more 
disastrous consequences are likely to 
follow. 


Everything possible has been done 
by The Union Labor Life Insurance 
nase to render an insurance 
service and an insurance protection 
to the trade unions, the trade union- 
ists, all workers, their friends, and 
associates, second to no other com- 
pany. In the three and one-half years 
of our experience we have been most 
successful in providing for all kinds 
of insurance needs. 


The workers everywhere are com- 
ing to look to The Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company as a household 
word of protection and care. And 
why not? We are organized by direc- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. Our officers are also officers 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
And the American. Federation of 
Labor is part of The Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company. 


We have a past of splendid achieve- 
ments. We face a future that has 
never been brighter nor more assured 
of greater achievements. We invite 
every worker, every trade unionist, 
every trade union to join with us and 
become part of us. In so doing you 
will help strengthen the trade unions 
themselves, protect your home and 
fireside, your beloved ones and de- 
pendents, and thus aid and assist one 
another in the attainment of still 
higher goals and greater accomplish- 
ments and with ever enlarging bene- 
fits to all. 

Workers! You have indeed every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by 
belonging to a trade union and in 
placing your insurance protection 


with The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company. 
MATTHEW WOLL, President, 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 
There are local offices of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company in all 
large cities. If you cannot find the 
agent in your city write the Com- 
pany’s office in the Machinists Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., Matthew 
Woll, President.—Editor. 





Job Seekers Harmed by Veto 


New York.—The President, by ve- 
toing the bill that would create a na- 
tion-wide employment service, “has 
failed every man who is out pounding 
the pavements in search of work,” said 
Senator Wagner, author of the bill. 

“No one will be deceived by the Pres- 
ident’s declaration that the bill would 
be a blow to labor,” said Mr. Wagner. 
“The public knows very well where 
the friends of labor stood on this ques- 
tion. The public knows, too, that Mr. 
Doak himself, when he was represen- 
tative of one of the railroad brother- 
hoods and before he was Secretary of 
Labor, advocated whole-heartedly the 
enactment of this legislation. 

“The President says that the funda- 
mental question involved requires 
more consideration. He does not tell 
us what is the fundamental question. 
To me it seems that it is this: Does 
this country require a nation-wide, 
well co-ordinated employment service 
efficiently and fairly guiding the man 
to the job? That fundamental ques- 
tion has been debated for a decade. It 
was answered in the affirmative by 
Mr. Hoover’s own conference in 1921. 
It was answered in the affirmative by 
the Senate and by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It was answered in the 
affirmative by all who, from experi- 
ence and training, have a right to 
speak on the subject. Mr. Hoover 
alone occupies the negative position. 

“Now that Congress is adjourned 
and it is no longer possible to over- 
ride his veto, Mr. Hoover nullifies the 
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work of years. In the same breath he 
praises the existing service and an- 
nounces that he has requested the Sec- 
retary of Labor to prepare a new plan. 
Apparently, he has forgotten that Mr. 
Doak’s new plan was overwhelmingly 
rejected by Congress. 

“The theme of Mr. Hoover’s veto is 
to be found in his words ‘there is, 
therefore, ample time’ to reconsider 
the whole question. These words are 
becoming characteristic of the admin- 
istration’s policy of persistent post- 
ponement and procrastination. For 
three years, in and out of season, I 
have kept this proposal before the 
country, exposing it to the fullest in- 
vestigation, discussion and debate. It 
has won the support of labor leaders, 
industrialists, business men and all 
students of the subject. 

“The signing of the bill would have 
brought into service a bigger, better 
and more amply financed organization 
for both the wage earner and employ- 
er. The President has made that im- 
possible. He has failed every man who 
is out pounding the pavements in 
search of work.”—News Letter. 





Higher Income Tax on Rich Will 
Launch Big Bond Issue 


Cleveland, Ohio.—The opposition to 
President Hoover and former Presi- 
dent Coolidge “to higher taxes on the 
rich” was ridiculed by Rev. Dr. John 
A. Ryan of Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 

In an address to the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems, Dr. 
Ryan smashed at the protection af- 
forded large income tax payers. He 
warned “the masters of the capitalist 
system” that a greater proportion of 
the national income soon must be di- 
verted from the immense profits and 
dividends of capitalists, to wage earn- 
ers. He again called for a $5,000,000,- 
000 bond issue for public works, the 
interest to be paid by a tax on incomes 
above $10,000. 

“The attitude of our former Presi- 


dent and our President is astonishing 
in its ineptitude and incompetence,” 
said Dr. Ryan. “Mr. Coolidge in- 
formed his readers a few weeks ago 
that taxes are collected by the rich 
from all people, hence, a higher tax on 
them means a higher cost of living, 
more wages and more unemployment. 

“A sufficient reply to Mr. Coolidge’s 
naive economics is to ask why the 
rich wait for the imposition of a tax 
in order to collect revenues from the 
poor, if they can accomplish this as 
easily as he imagines.” 

Turning to President Hoover’s as- 
sertion in his bonus veto that govern- 
ment borrowings divert the people’s 
savings from their use by industry 
and commerce, Dr. Ryan said: 

“This is at most an inexcusable fal- 
‘acy to be committed by the President. 
He acted upon it in December, 1929, 
when he recommended reduction in 
income tax returns amounting to 
$160,000,000 on the theory that this 
money would be used in industry and 
thus check the decline in business ac- 
tivity. As we are now aware, no such 
results followed. As a matter of fact, 
he is hopelessly wrong. Industry does 
not stand in need of more funds. 
What is needed is more sales. 

“We have been diverting too much 
national income to interest and profits. 
We have not handed enough national 
income to the wage earners. The last 
solution that the masters of the capi- 
talist system wish to consider is the 
obvious one of enabling the wage earn- 
ers to buy more products.” — News 
Letter. 





Times Call for Less Shadow 
Boxing 


Our business depression probes are 
becoming the nation’s leading in- 
dustry. 

We are obsessed with “fact find- 
ing.” Each venture is to be the last 
word and we breathlessly await the 
verdict. 

When the tumult and shouting dies 
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we launch another investigation, with 
its charts, graphs, statistics and “‘com- 
prehensive surveys.” 

The depression cause is approached 
from every angle, except higher wages 
and shorter hours. 

The investigators discuss without 
end the difference between “overpro- 
duction” and “underconsumption.” 
The latest economic phrase is parsed 
and dissected with the minuteness of 
a Middle Ages scholastic and new 
phrases are coined. 

Of equal importance is tariffs, cred- 
its, the price drop in silver, the inter- 
national situation, and adjustment of 
output to demand, called “stabiliza- 
tion.” 

But never a word on the kernel of 
the situation—lack of buying power 
and consequent accumulation of com- 
modities, followed by shut downs. 

These “fact finders” also ignore 
prevalence of the long workday. 

The Ohio Director of Industrial Re- 
lations only recently called on employ- 
ers in that state to adopt the eight- 
hour day “whenever feasible.” The 
Wisconsin Citizens’ Committee on Em- 
ployment favors a fifty-hour week as 
a maximum for industries. 

“Fact finders” act on the theory that 
the seven, or even the eight-hour day 
is nation-wide. The contrary is true. 
Professional probers should cease 
skirting the edges of this problem. 
They should not be as babes on the 
ocean shore who timidly wet their 
tiny toes in the incoming tide. 

There can be no lasting business re- 
covery unless the nation’s buying 
power is increased and the workday 
is shortened. 

Both plans will give employment to 
countless workers and all classes will 
be benefited. 

The value of these fundamental 
remedies is unchallenged, but their 
application is sidetracked. 

Workers are hopeful that something 
will be handed them by numberless 
and bewildering commissions, inves- 
tigations, probes and surveys. 


Each disappointment is forgotten 
as the wage earner is lured by another 
“final solution.” 

And the depression continues be- 
cause of low purchasing power and 
long hours that are not referred to. 

Let us have less shadow boxing and 
more substance.—News Letter. 





Causes for Idle Workers Must 
Be Removed 


The Babel of tongues that would re- 
lieve unemployment should not de- 
tract trade unionists from major 
causes of present conditions. 

Distress must be relieved, but if 
causes are ignored, the forces respon- 
sible for the depression will bring 
other depressions. 

A raging torrent can be checked at 
its source, rather than its mouth, and 
Log truism can apply to our industrial 
ife. 

Automatic machinery, scientific 
processes, chain stores and form cor- 
porations enljarge the unemployed 
while charity is expected to care for 
this ever-swelling tide. 

This destruction of purchasing 
power is not the only depression fac- 
tor. Wages of employed are being re- 
duced in many instances and the long 
workday is prevalent. 

Probes, studies, investigations and 
“comprehensive surveys” bring us to 
our starting point —low purchasing 
power and increased displacement of 
workers by machinery, store mergers 
and farm corporations that pauperize 
the small land holder. 

Any scheme that evades considera- 
tion of these forces is confusing the 
issue and diluting protests against ex- 
isting conditions. 

Fact facing, rather than fact find- 
ing, is necessary. 

Wealth can be diffused by higher 
wages. This is not a “labor” issue. It 
affects every citizen, who must be im- 
pressed with its far-reaching scope. 

How to place the victims of machin- 
ery, chain stores and large-scale farm- 
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ing in jobs is the most important prob- 
lem confronting the American people. 
Every trade unionist, every sympa- 
thizer and well wisher, every believer 
in right relations between men, should 
call attention, again and again, to this 
situation. 

This is not a question of passing out 
of the present depression. We must 
prepare for the future if similar oc- 
currences are to be avoided. 

Increase the purchasing power of 
millions of workers by higher wages 
is one solution. Another is to place 
more men at work by ending the long 
work day. 

No other remedy has been proposed. 
All other suggestions are palliatives 
that will continue the disease. 

The experience of organized work- 
ers should teach them that their reme- 
dies can be applied by organization 
and education. 

If we refrain from acting, and only 
join in the discussion of temporary re- 
lief, we aid those who would centralize 
wealth and who would make the bread 
line our national emblem. — News 
Letter. 





Cossackism Takes New Form 


A State constabulary bill, in the 
Ohio legislature, proposes that the 
Cossacks shall not interfere in in- 
dustrial] disputes. 

This clause means nothing. It can 
be evaded by later declaring that any 
strike is “an attack on government.” 
Hostile employers and their political 
agents can evade this law by “plant- 
ing” among strikers a few private de- 
tectives who will pose as revolution- 
ists. If any worker protests when the 
Cossacks appear he can be silenced by 
threats of being classed as an agent 
of Moscow. 

Cossacks are controlled by the 
State. The people’s direct power over 
police in various communities is taken 
from them. 

This is the vicious principle behind 
all Cossack proposals. 

No trading or compromise can dis- 


guise this attempt to take control 
of the police from the people and 
place it in the hands of officials who 
can only be reached by round-about 
methods. 





If Rich Ignore Idle Relief 


Philadelphia.—‘“Tf the rich continue 
to refuse to contribute to unemploy- 
ment relief it will be necessary to call 
upon the state militia to preserve or- 
der,” declared Mayor Mackey in a 
radio address. 

A relief committee is endeavoring 
to raise funds to give employment to 
thousands of workless in this city. 

The mayor said many rich contrib- 
ute comparatively small sums and 
then rush to Florida for the winter. 
The poor, he said, have contributed to 
save the situation thus far. 

“T am not an alarmist and I am not 
overemphasizing what I know to be 
the facts,” said the city official. “No 
one wants to see martial law pro- 
claimed here, but I know whereof I 
speak when I say that if the Lloyd 
committee should break down and 
cease to function because of the fail- 
ure of people to contribute from their 
funds for relief it would be absolutely 
impossible for the police force of Phil- 
adelphia to contend with conditions. 

“Up to the present.time a great pro- 
portion of the relief funds have been 
contributed by the working class. Not 
one-tenth of our citizens have re- 
sponded, and it is a lamentable fact, 
but none the less true, that many of 
our wealthy men and women have 
failed to respond while many others 
who are rich and well able to do so have 
contributed insignificant sums. 

“Some of them “give $100 to the 
Lloyd committee and then go to Flor- 
ida for the winter and the poor man 
stays here. I say to you that it is the 
poor man who has saved the situation 
up to this time. In other words, the 
poor man is protecting the interests 
of the rich man because the poor man 
is sympathetic.” 

Mayor Mackey said it was estimated 
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that there are at least 250,000 persons, 
including 50,000 children, in the city 
who are without the bare necessities 
of life.——News Letter. 





“Rich Grow Richer,” Says U.S. 
Lawmaker 

Washington.—The claim that “the 
rich grow richer and the poor grow 
poorer” was proven by Congressman 
Rankin with federal statistics sub- 
mitted to the House Committee on 
Ways and Means in urging payment 
of the soldiers’ adjusted compensation 
certificates. 

“There has never been in all the 
times of written history such a con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of 
the rich and powerful now represented 
by the great bondholders of America 
as in the last four or five years,” said 
Mr. Rankin. 

“In 1924 there were 75 people in 
the United States with an annual in- 
come of $1,000,000 and over. In 1928, 
four years later, there were 511 in that 
class. In 1927 there were 290. The 
number had gone from 75 to 290 in 
three years, and from 1927 to 1928 it 
went from 290 to 511. 

“Take incomes of $1,000 and under. 
In 1924 there were 344,876 in that 
class. In 1928 there were 111,123. 
While those with incomes of a million 
dollars a year were growing in number 
from 75 in 1924 to 511 in 1928, increas- 
ing approximately seven-fold, those 
with incomes from a thousand dollars 
down fell from the number of 344,876 
to 111,123.” 

Congressman Rankin presented 
other figures which show that in 1927 
there were 187 corporations with in- 
comes of $5,000,000 and over. In the 
following year there were 229 corpo- 
rations in the same class. 

“The number went from 187 to 229, 
while those under a thousand dollars 
fell from 70,299 to 68,466 for the same 
years,” said Mr. Rankin. — News 
Letter. 


“Progress and Poverty” 


Chicago. — Dependents in Cook 
County increase, proportionately, 
much faster than population and 
wealth, according to a trade union re- 
port on Oak Forest Infirmary, oper- 
ated by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners. 

A probe was made at the request of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, fol- 
lowing complaints of a number of in- 
mates to officers of trade unions that 
they are improperly fed and cared for. 
The institution has 1,885 patients. 

The increase of poverty is shown by 
this statement by the investigators: 

“In spite of the growth of organized 
social service and the state institu- 
tions, which undoubtedly absorbed a 
large number which otherwise would 
have to be cared for at the infirmary, 
the number of its inmates increased 
more rapidly than did the population 
of Cook County. 

“Figures show that while the popu- 
lation increased 65.1 per cent from 
1910 to 1930, the average number of 
infirmary inmates increased 83.2 per 
cent from 1910 to 1930. 

“With the great advance of science 
and industry in the last twenty years 
and the enormous increase in the 
wealth of this community, it is, indeed, 
an alarming and challenging situation 
to find that pauperism, instead of hav- 
ing diminished, has actually become 
aggravated.”—News Letter. 





Why Is Alien Gate Left Open? 


President Hoover asked Congress 
to appropriate $500,000 to arrest and 
deport aliens who are unlawfully in 
this country. 

The gate through which most of 
these aliens enter, however, will re- 
main open. 

Europeans pay $200 to $400 for the 
privilege of signing as seamen on a 
ship bound for the United States. 
Chinamen pay up to $1,100. On arri- 
val here they step ashore and are lost 
in the large cities. Between 40,000 
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and 50,000 are annually smuggled in 
by this method, which is profitable to 
the captain and ship owners. 

The International Seamen’s Union, 
for years, has attempted to secure a 
law which would authorize immigra- 
tion officials to examine these “sea- 
men” before they are permitted to 
leave the ship. These aliens, if found 
to be not bona fide seamen, would be 
returned at the expense of the vessel. 

The vessel would also be denied 
clearance papers if she attempted to 
sail with fewer seamen than she em- 
ployed on arrival. 

The King bill, now pending in Con- 
gress, has these provisions, but it can- 
not be moved.—News Letter. 





W orkless Relief Tests 
Private Aid 


New York.—The Welfare Council 
declares that the resources of various 
local charity and welfare organiza- 
tions is insufficient to meet increased 
appeals for aid. 

The Welfare Council represents 
charity bodies in this city. The plea 
that the situation of these relief 
agencies is critical is a.denial of the 
claim that private charity can handle 
all needs. 

“Applications for help increased 
more than three times the figure for 
December of 1929, with a total for 
1930 of 17,800,” the Welfare Council 
states. 

“In December, 1930, there were 
4,500 more applications than were re- 
ceived in the preceding month of No- 
vember. The total of families under 
care (including those receiving only 
‘incidental service’) doubled in No- 
vember of this year over a year ago 
with a total of 23,700. If the aver- 
age number in these families be put 
at five, we have 118,000 persons under 
care.” 

This city recently raised $8,000,000 
to provide work. Approximately 24,- 
000 heads of families have been given 
employment through this fund, which 


will be exhausted April 1. Condi- 
tions then will become more serious, 
it is stated. 

The last report of non-profit-mak- 
ing employment offices in this city 
shows that the ratio of placements to 
applicants was one out of 16. This is 
an increase in the number of failures 
to secure jobs.—News Letter. 





Producing “Bunk” Is Leading 
Industry 


Duluth, Minn.— “Where is our 
boasted intelligence when babies are 
dying for want of milk and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture urges dairymen 
to kill off every tenth cow to cut down 
the nation’s milk supply?” asked Wm. 
E. McEwen, editor of the Labor 
World, in a radio address over station 
WEBC. 

“The farm board, through its chair- 
man, Mr. Legge, advises southern 
planters to grow less cotton. This is 
necessary, he says, to prevent an over- 
production and to stabilize prices,” 
said the labor editor. 

“At the same time millions of Amer- 
icans cannot buy clothing and cotton 
fabrics. Producing bunk, it would 
seem, is at this time about the only 
prosperous industry in the United 
States. It is the one thing of which we 
have an overproduction. 

“There would be no depression if 
our farm and industrial products had 
as good a home consuming market as 
has the product of the bunk factories. 

“Overproduction? The trouble isn’t 
there. It is in the field of distribution, 
where the need and want are, but 
where the ability to buy is not. 

“As long as there is a hungry babe 
in America, and homeless, ill-fed, ill- 
clad: and ill-shod men and women, 
there can be no such a paradox as 
overproduction. 

“We can put our nation on the high- 
way that leads to prosperity by in- 
creasing wages and insisting that 
wealth be equitably diffused.”—News 
Letter. 











EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 





Tae FORCES OF NATURE sometimes seem to lose their temper and their 
good will and start out on a rampage destroying the humble work of 
man. The elements sometimes act as though they despise the puny efforts 
of the human race. Stand sometimes and gaze up at the sky when there is 
a severe electrical storm, or watch the waves dashing and beating against 
the shores, seemingly bent upon destroying the coast and the properties 
thereon, in their fury tossing the monstrous ocean liners around as if they 
were rubber balls, or pick up the newspapers and read, as we all have one 
time or another, about the earth opening up in a terrific earthquake and 
déstroying towns and villages, injuring and killing many of the inhabitants, 
and unless you are possessed of an intelligence far below normal you will 
realize that the human family must eternally keep building up and strength- 
ening itself in order to combat the ravages and the fury of nature. 

In addition, the multitudes of human beings in this country, as well 
as in every other country in the world today, have another monster to 
combat in the shape of enormous corporations which are gobbling up more 
and more capital, which means the destruction of their weaker competitors. 

What is the main cause of the enormous depression with which we 
are now confronted? Nothing except the brains and genius of man, who 
has invented machinery which has practically destroyed the usefulness and 
the need for human hands. Through the turning out, by machines, of 
millions of newspapers every twenty-four hours, these machines have de- 
stroyed the need for printers and typesetters—tradesmen who were, but 
are no more. A blind man, by touching the keys of those machines which 
work almost automatically, can set type, and I am told that greater improve- 
ments have been made on these machines so that type may be set up almost 
by simply dictating a statement into a certain kind of machine. 

If we can hear the voices of our friends across the continent, three 
thousand miles away, without the aid of even a wire, if we can fly through 
the air in a machine, with artificial wings, at the rate of two hundred miles 
an hour, what next may we not expect? 

There seems to be no limit to the possibilities of the inventive genius 
of man. With a world overcrowded with human beings, many of whom are 
hungry, what is to be done to prevent one individual from eating up the 
other? Perhaps some human genius may discover another world. Perhaps, 
if we penetrate the elements, there may be located another uninhabited 
planet, where starvation is unknown, where plenty obtains and happiness 
prevails. You may say, of course, that this is only a dream, but when 
Columbus started out to discover another hemisphere, and did discover a 
country larger than any of the European countries of his day, he was looked 
upon by people on the other side as a dreamer, simple-minded, practically 
insane. 

Unless we do something to offset the genius of man, in his invention 
of machinery, which has destroyed the need for labor, there is not any 
question but what poverty will continue to prevail. If there are twenty men 
for each job, it will be impossible to keep up or maintain a living wage. 
Try as we may to put the subject out of our minds and to say to ourselves 
that nature will find a way of taking care of its human beings, that is only 
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evading an unpleasant situation; we are but trying to deceive ourselves as 
to actual conditions. The human family will some time have to cease propa- 
gating itself, or some plague will have to come along and destroy great 
numbers of the human race in order that there may be anything like security 
in employment. 

Certain corporations are now being financed by monopolies of wealth, 
and through their methods smaller corporations and business institutions 
are being destroyed, thus displacing, year after year, millions of workers, 
creating a situation where human beings, like flies around a dead fish, are 
scrambling and fighting in order that they may get something to eat. 

This condition cannot continue indefinitely. It must be changed either 
by the government or by far-seeing capitalists or else these millions of 
human beings will change the situation themselves. But when they begin 
to change they first destroy. 

The chain stores of today are a great menace to American industry. 
This includes the chain drug stores and all other kinds of chain stores, as 
well as the grocery stores. The chain grocery stores have destroyed the 
individual grocer, whose father and grandfather operated stores in our 
neighborhoods, selling us the things we needed in our homes, extending 
credit to us during periods of unemployment and sickness. These individ- 
ual merchants have been destroyed and there has sprung up this octopus, 
these monstrous, gigantic, far-reaching institutions, established by capital 
located in New York, which are paralyzing and destroying the opportunity 
for men and women to find employment. 

Within the last sixty days three of the oldest newspapers in America 
have had to discontinue, one in Chicago, one in Cincinnati, and that old-time 
fighter for people’s rights, the New York World. On this last named publi- 
cation 2,200 employees in that service lost their jobs. In Cincinnati 250 
were thrown out of work and in Chicago a number equal to about 350. This 
is just one special industry, and is, of course, only a drop in the bucket 
when compared with the situation in the many other industries. 

However, the men and women engaged in the above named newspaper 
employments cannot do anything else and are, therefore, cast adrift. because 
there are no openings for them in the other newspaper offices and workrooms. 
But be it said to the credit of newspapers they are keeping their employees 
at work even when they could dispense with the services of some of them. 
The New York World for forty years made money, but in recent years, in 
accordance with the statement of its management, they have been losing 
enormous sums. 

What we are wondering about is: How many other concerns and insti- 
tutions are there which are keeping their doors open but are in the same 
financial condition as the above mentioned newspapers? 

The thing we need now more than anything else is the power to present 
our sufferings to Congress in a way that we may not be treated as though 
we do not mean what we say. We must send a message to our legislators 
in a way that there may not be any chance for them to misinterpret our 
meaning. They must be made to realize that this condition cannot continue, 
and the only way this can be accomplished is through organization and 
mental force, or else the time is coming in our several employments when 
we will be forced to walk the streets or stand at the corner hungry, cold 
and friendless. Don’t try to laugh this off; it’s almost here now. 

Petty politics and jealousies within the Labor Movement must be 
destroyed, both locally and nationally, and only such men as have the 
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courage to express themselves, who are known to be sincere and honest, 
who have the confidence of the rank and file, who have ability and are com- 
petent to handle the affairs of the organization should be selected, and not 
such men as are out with the glad hand, whispering soft words into the ears 
of those near them and using other tactics to give the impression they are 
good fellows, but whose actions are false and deceitful. 


If it is possible to do so, put forth greater effort to attend the meetings 
of your locals. Attend also the meetings of your Central Body. Cut out 
personal feelings as much as it is humanly possible and try to arouse in the 
membership at the meeting, as well as on the outside, that fighting spirit, 
that concentration of forces, that awakening of mind and understanding 
which must be aroused if we are to successfully pull out of this awful indus- 
trial catastrophe which surrounds us and which has thrown out of employ- 
ment during the winter months of this year seven millions of working people 
in the United States. 


TTF 


A PRIL TYPIFIES the Resurrection—when all nature again awakens from its 
slumber. Vegetation of all kinds in the temperate zones of our country has 
been dead or stagnated. Leaves and flowers which bloom during the summer 
wither and die in the winter months, especially in cold climates. 

In April vegetation again begins to take on new life, the trees put forth 
new leaves, helping to spread welcome shade as spring and summer advances. 
The fields which to the eye look barren and dead come to life again and in 
every direction one looks they may see the verdant grass springing back 
to beautify the landscape. 

Nature by her actions proves to all, except those who refuse to under- 
stand, the immortality of the soul. As we enter into spring, which brings 
new life into the realm of nature and fills the soul of man with renewed hope 
and vigor, would it not be well for us, in these trying times, to put forth 
an extra effort to bring new life into our organization and make a promise 
that we will pay greater attention during this year to the upbuilding of our 
local unions? 

Never before in the history of this country has the Labor Movement 
been so tried and tested and put on the rack in its effort to hold together 
as it has been during the past winter. The struggle is still on and will 
continue with us, perhaps not so intensely during the summer, but will be 
with us again next winter. . 


Statistics now going out from the Department of Labor, whether accu- 
rate or inaccurate, signify the brutal fact that those employed have been 
threatened with and will have to accept a reduction in wages. The platform 
adopted by President Hoover and his associates in December, 1929, that 
employers refrain from slashing wages has not been observed in any of 
the industries where the workers are unorganized. I feel safe in saying, 
however, that there is less than one per cent of the organized workers who 
have had to accept a reduction in wages, and this has taken place only in 
districts and industries that are poorly organized. If you think you can 
sit idly by, as a member of our union, and believe that everything is going 
to be just as rosy for the next two or three years as it has been in the 
past, you are grossly mistaken. In animal life as well as in nature it has 
always been the survival of the fittest, and in the industrial and financial 
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world it is also the survival of the fittest, with all small industries and 
financial institutions being wiped out. 

If that is true—as it is—in all things around us, why, then, is it not 
true in the labor of men and women? What can we do to protect ourselves 
against being destroyed by unscrupulous, cold-blooded, gigantic corporations 
who force the small employer up against the wall, compelling him to retrench 
in his expenditures and cut the cost of operation? There is only one answer 
—organization. We should, therefore, use every effort towards strengthen- 
ing the organization in which we hold membership. We must fight mentally, 
using our brains, to hold and build up the unions to which we belong. 

The best way to accomplish this is to bring in new members. Why not, 
then, when you read this article, make a promise to yourself that you are 
going to start out right away and endeavor to bring back a backslider or a 
new member to every meeting of your union during the remainder of the 
year. In this way only may we hope to preserve the conditions which we are 
now enjoying, and even with this condition obtaining, with you and the 
International working our heads off, we will be lucky if we can maintain 
our present working conditions. 


TTF 


The ILLINOIS MINERS who left the International Union have decided to 
return to the fold. We congratulate the officers on both sides who helped 
to settle up this nasty situation. It proves they had the consideration of 
the rank and file at heart more than their own personal feelings. The miners’ 
union has gone through Hell since the ending of the war as a result of the 
breakdown in industry generally. No call for coal. Too many mines opened 
during the war, substitution of oil, etc. But the worst blow of all was the 
split in the union. Officers disagreeing. Glad it is settled. Another instance 
of where pulling away from the parent body is not the cure. 


TFT 


Anyone who has seen the talking picture of East Lynne as produced in 
the theaters recently, in which appears a reproduction of the bombardment 
of Paris in 1870 by Bismarck’s military forces, can readily understand why 
the French fear the Germans. No one can blame them for their hatred and 
fear of Germany. That scene is one of the most realistic of distress, suffering 
and misery that could possibly be produced. 

We are not trying to renew war hatreds, nor do we think they should 
be renewed, and there is no more blame due the masses of the German people 
for the war of 1870, and its treatment of the French, than is due them for 
the World War of 1914-1917, but those scenes as portrayed by clear action 
and perfect voice tones do create in the minds of even unprejudiced persons 
bitterness, horror and hatred. 

The masses of people of any country have nothing whatever to say in 
the making or bringing about of wars. This is true of Germany. Bismarck, 
the great militarist, under whom the Kaiser was trained, was responsible 
for the War of 1870, which, with its victory for Germany, planted the seed 
of conquest into the minds and hearts of the German military ring that 
dictated the German policy of 1914. 

War is a curse even to the victor. Let us hope and trust the next war 
will never come. No one can blame the people of France and Belgium, in their 
hour of conquest in 1918, to want to continue into Germany, trampling them 
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under foot, but that great master mind, that lover of humanity, that won- 
derful man among men, President Wilson, said: “No, not anothtr human 
life shall be offered up in this great sacrifice.” When Germany raised the 
flag of truce, which meant the flag of peace, and the French wanted to refuse 
to recognize it, Woodrow Wilson said: ‘“No—as Lincoln would have said— 
not another life shall be lost; not another father or mother shall be made 
to suffer in the thought of their sons’ bodies being maimed and bullet 
ridden.” 

All honor and glory to the man who sought, not conquest, but peace— 
honorable peace. See this picture. It is clean and ennobling and brings 
every man and woman a message. I saw this on the legitimate stage twenty- 
five years ago. It is better on the screen. Perhaps you have seen it. It is 
not full of filth. 


TTF 


Tae FOLLOWING is the expression of President Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on the jurisdiction controversy between the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks and our International Union, the Clerks holding in mem- 
bership drivers and chauffeurs that properly come under our jurisdiction: 

“The Executive Council has repeatedly declared that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America 
have been granted jurisdiction over drivers and chauffeurs. On several 
occasions the Executive Council and the American Federation of Labor in 
convention assembled have declared that these men employed as drivers 
and chauffeurs who now hold membership in the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks come clearly under the jurisdiction of your International Brother- 
hood. The difficulties which the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor have encountered in all the efforts we have put forth to require the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks to disassociate these men who come under 
the jurisdiction of your international union from membership in the Broth- 
erhood of Railway*Clerks, have been most generally understood by the 
officers and members of organizations affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


“I am confident that it is the purpose of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to continue its efforts toward bringing about 
full compliance on the part of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks with the 
decisions of the Executive Council and the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor regarding the jurisdictional rights of the International 
a oy of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America.” 
—Wnm. Green. 


TOT OF 
Our “High Living Standards” 


house animals.” 


Eighty-eight per 





Municipal housing experts in New 
York City paint a drab picture of liv- 
ing conditions in the world’s metrop- 
olis. 

More than 2,000,000 persons live in 
disease-breeding homes and thou- 
sands of tenements are “not fit to 


cent of the people do not own their 
homes. 

It is safe to say that the same pro- 
portionate conditions prevail in many 
other American cities. 

These figures could be recalled by 
men who glibly talk about our “high 
living standards.” 
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Report of General President 


As Submitted to Last Convention in Cincinnati in September 
(Continued from last month.) 


MOTOR TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from last issue.) 


Again, I repeat, the danger to the local truckman and the grievance 
obtaining, is the hauling by those over-the-road trucks, freight in truckload 
lots to the out-of-town districts on their return routes. 


Some of our local unions have requested the right to take into member- 
ship in their locals men who come into their cities from towns within a 
radius of from fifty to two hundred miles. The General Executive Board 
would not grant them permission to do so and refused because they could 
not do otherwise. You can readily understand why the Board was forced to 
render this decision when you realize each city has its own autonomous 
government as to membership, and were we to extend the jurisdiction of a 
local in any certain town to reach over a distance of seventy-five or one hun- 
dred miles, the jurisdiction of that local union could very well be applied, 
under the same rule, to extend all over the United States, with the result that 
we would have a conglomeration of unions without any jurisdiction limits. 


I realize fully that something must be done, but what to do is the ques- 
tion, and I want to recommend to this convention that the General President 
be instructed to appoint, within a period of ninety days, a committee to go 
into this phase of the situation, said committee to report to the General 
Executive Board and present whatever recommendations they have, and 
that the convention grant limited power to the General Executive Board to 
adjust cases of an acute nature coming under the subject above referred to, 
with the distinct understanding that unlimited jurisdiction should not be 
given to any organization and that the respective rights of all locals now, 
and hereafter, chartered be recognized and observed in any decision which 
might be rendered, and that only temporary arrangements in acute cases be 
dealt with by the General Executive Board. 


It is for you to decide whether or not you desire to proceed along the 
lines as laid down in this recommendation. You realize I am only trying to 
find a way out of this perplexing situation ; that something must be done, and 
that our only hope is to make a beginning, watch results, and be guided by 
future developments. 

In so far as the passenger-carrying end of the transportation question 
is concerned—I am referring to the bus companies—my judgment is, we 
should not make any serious effort towards organizing this class of workers, 
but that wherever men engaged in this employment are desirous of organiz- 
ing, that every assistance should be given. 

This branch of the service will unquestionably be dealt with by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as it should be, and it is only a question 
of time until the railroad corporations will own the franchises, or a majority 
of them, covering these bus companies, because I have reason to believe 
that many of the bus companies now operating across the country are not 
making any money and their original purpose was to obtain franchises in 
order to re-sell said rights, at fabulous prices, to the railroad companies 
later on. Consequently, this branch of the service should be dealt with as 
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conditions arise and as the General Executive Board, in its judgment, deems . 


advisable. 


, 
Some of the large bus companies are controlled and directed by a power- 
ful non-union manufacturing company, with millions in surplus to fight 


organized labor. 


(To be continued.) 


TFT 


Hoover Refuses 


Of Hoover’s many mistakes, none is 
more difficult to understand than his 
veto of the Wagner unemployment 
exchange bill. 

The bill embodied recommenda- 
tions made by Hoover himself and 
Hoover commissions repeatedly dur- 
ing the last ten years. It had the 
vigorous support of economists, social 
service and labor organizations. It 
had the aproval of the experts of the 
present Hoover emergency employ- 
ment commission. It had the over- 
whelming support of the press of the 
country. It had been passed by con- 
gress. 

The general explanation of the 
President’s veto in Washington is 
that he and the Republican managers 
are unwilling to let credit for such 
constructive law go to the Democrats, 
Senator Wagner of New York being 
author of the bill. * 

That partisan motives could pre- 
vent the President from granting this 
small measure of relief to upward of 
seven million unemployed seems im- 
possible. 

But certainly Hoover’s veto state- 
ment contains no reasonable explana- 
tion. The present federal employ- 
ment system which he says he is so 
eager to preserve has proved its utter, 
almost criminal, futility. That can be 
overcome only by a co-ordinated na- 
tional system, embracing state and 
federal exchanges, with federal aid 
and supervision—as often recom- 
mended by Hoover in the past and as 
provided in the Wagner bill. . 

That the President should raise the 
cry of dangerous subsidies to the 
states in this connection is ludicrous. 
It is exactly the same principle as the 


road grants to states, approved by 
every one. And the amount of money 
involved, less than $1,500,000 next 
year, is insignificant compared with 
other subsidies—for instance, the 
$50,000,000 annual subsidy.to the 
shipping and air mail companies. 

No, one looks in vain for any justi- 
fication of this Hoover veto blunder, 
this latest refusal to lend a hand to 
the unemployed—Scripps-Howard. 





Corporation Earnings 


The following notes will give our 
membership an idea of the earnings 
of some of the large corporations in 
America during the year, 1930. You 
will notice that some of them are los- 
ing large sums of money. They oper- 
ate in New York, Brooklyn and New 
Jersey and employ a number of our 
members: 

Radio Corporation of America in 
1930 earned 2c a share on 13,160,750 
common shares, against $1.58 on 
6,580,375 in 1929. 

Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
and subsidiaries report for 1930 net 
profit of $298,648, equal to 41c a share 
on the common stock, against $2,350,- 
048, or $6.43 in 1929. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
for 1930 shows net profit of $4,743,- 
538, equal to $2.19 a share, against 
$11,685,311, or $5.39 in 1929. 

Mandel Brothers, Inc., department 
store, reports $867,570 net loss for 
thirteen months ended January 31. 
This compares with a net income of 
$254,209 for 1929. Net sales for the 
thirteen months to January 31, 1931, 
amounted to $24,782,825, against $25,- 
796,852 the previous twelve months. 
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E STATED a month or two ago that some of the pictures now shown 

in the talking picture theaters were depressing and degrading, as well 
as immodest and unsound in so far as the youth of our country is con- 
cerned, but we now add we did not mean all pictures. Some pictures are 
produced which are educational and helpful, especially such pictures as deal 
with history and the days that are past, before jazz and loose-living obtained 
among the youth of our nation, and of the world. 
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HE MAN OR WOMAN who believes that they can fool the people and 

our government by doing wrong secretly, are themselves the biggest 
kind of fools. There is no road to wrongdoing that does not end in punish- 
ment and suffering. One may escape for a certain length of time, but 
eventually our crimes will catch up with us. 

Some say criminals have no conscience. All men and women have a 
conscience, but some are a little more hardened or calloused than others. 
Go into the cells of the condemned and you will find that even the most 
brazen withers and crumbles when the hour approaches for him tg pay 
the penalty. There is only one way to play the game—fair and square and 
as near within the law as possible. 
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N THESE DAYS of distress and suffering it is well to remember that 
there is nothing which does not come to an end. Even life itself, with 
all of its joys and victories, its sorrows and its pains, comes to an end. 

The great distress now obtaining because of unemployment and starva- 
tion will undoubtedly pass away gradually. Slowly, but surely, will it begin 
to pass about the month of May and continue to improve until December, 
with a certain amount of dullness again obtaining during next winter, and 
then we will pass on to a period of something like normal, when some, but 
not all, the slackness will be taken up. It will take years for the genius of 
man to invent methods whereby we will be able to take care of the over- 
production caused by the machinery already invented. It may be the five 
or six-hour day for workers. It may be organization, with the power 
of resistance. It may be that we will have to get down to a lower 
standard of living—which would be the greatest punishment we could 
be made to suffer. It may be that the cost of living will decrease. It 
may be that rents will come down and we can get along with a little less 
money. But whatever it is, a solution is bound to come. It would indeed 
be painful for us to contemplate that this unemployment condition, with 
millions idle, would become permanent in one of the richest countries in 
the world in sunshine, in minerals, in productive soil and in money. 
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ey UNIONS from now on should centralize all their power and energy 
in reducing the hours of labor, in shortening the working day. In 
many places we are still working ten hours per day; this is uncalled for 
when the whole world is getting down to the eight-hour day and the five or 
five and a half day week. Don’t, however, strike or stop work this year for it. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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